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CHRISTMAS DAY IN BETHLEHEM 


HE grand essentials of Happiness are, Let us be of good cheer, remembering that the 
something to Do, something to Love, mésfortwnes hardest to bear are those which never 
and something to Hope for. happen. 


THOMAS CHALMERS, LoweLL. 


Home is the chief schoal of human virtues. 
CHANNING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FIRST VIOLETS. 


BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


I rounp them deep in the river woods, 
Peeping up through the leafy mold, 
Lifting their little blue faces high 
For a touch of the sunlight pale and cold. 


I plucked and bore them home with me, 
Dear little harbingers of the spring, 
Coaxed from their wintry, warm retreat, 

For blustering March’s peace-offering. 


For Every Other Sunduy. 
A STOUT ANGEL. 
BY GEORGE A. THAYER. 


HEN I was a little boy of five years, 
my home was in a country village 
of Massachusetts, some fifteen miles 

from the great city of Boston. 

My father was a mechanic, who at that time 
had gone to Boston to better his fortune while 
his family remained in the country. One day 
he sent word that he would like to have his 
little boy visit him in the city; and, as my 
mother was not able to go with me, nor any 
other member of the family, I was intrusted 
to the care of the driver of a stage-coach which 
used to ply between the town and the city two 
or three times a week. 

This stage-coach was always a great sight to 
my boyish eyes as it started on its day’s jour- 
ney, and now, as I was to sit behind its four 
horses, I was very proud and happy. 

The coach driver, John Long by name, took 
good care of me on the way, sometimes letting 
me ride upon the top near his seat, and then 
putting me upon the safer inside where I could 
not be jolted off, as I might have been from the 
outside. 

In due time my father received me safe and 
sound, and amused me by showing me a little 
about the city. But, as he had his regular 
work to attend to, he presently gave me a few 
cents and sent me to buy some fruit or candy 
from a stand in a passage-way near by, which 
he had shown me when we were walking about. 

Although a little fellow, I was used. to wan- 
dering by. myself in my home village, and 
thought it would be as easy to find my way in 
the city. 

But I lost my head in some way; and, instead 
of going at once to the candy stand, I probably 
went in an opposite direction. It took me some 
minutes to discover that I was not likely to 
reach the place of which I was in search; but 
I kept walking, hoping that I should soon turn 
the right corner, 2 
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At last it came over me that I was lost in the 
great crowd, and, after inquiring in my country 
fashion for the City Tavern, as sometimes a 
hotel was then called, which was where the 
coach left me when I arrived, and not finding 
anybody who could tell me where it was, I sat 
down upon a doorstep and cried. 

Various passers-by stopped to inquire the 
cause of my sorrow, but none of them had any 
light to throw upon my lost City Tavern; but 
soon a stout, oldish man, carrying upon his arm 
a basket of apples which he was peddling, came 
along and listened to my woes, 

Then he first gave me one of his big red apples, 
to divert me from my grief ;and, while I munched, 
he led me along, asking from one and another 
the probable whereabouts of the City Tavern, 
until he found it, and landed me in the arms of 
my anxious father. 

My father had of course soon missed me and 
started out in search of me, but, to his alarm, 
found no trace of the lost son. 

Nowadays, when a child is missing, the police 
are notified, and by means of the telephone it 
can soon be learned if any officer in any part of 
the city has seen such a wanderer, 

In those days there was a town-crier, who 
went from street to street, ringing a hand-bell 
to attract the attention of people, while he 
shouted, “Oyez! Oyez! a boy lost, brown hair, 
gray eyes, dressed in striped trousers and a 
blue jacket!’ or howsoever else the case might 
be. 

My father was just upon the point of send- 
ing out this crier, when my friend the apple- 
man, with his charge, came in sight. 

The result was that I could not return home 
that evening upon the stage-coach, which had 
its regular hours of starting and had gone, so 
that my father had to go to the expense, which 
he could ill afford, of hiring a carriage to take 
us both to the country home. 

Thereafter, when I told my children of my 
first visit to a city and what came of it, I used 
to begin by saying that I once saw an angel; 
for an angel in the olden time meant simply a 
messenger of blessing, and in the ancient tales 
of their visits to men they did not all wear wings. 
Some of them appeared like common men. So 
a stout elderly apple pedler might be a dis- 
guised angel, and he certainly -was a messenger 
of blessing to a small boy in whom I have some 
interest. : 

I sometimes meet little folk who have lost 
their way in our city, and, remembering how 
unwilling some of those passers-by, in that day 
of my childhood, were to take any time to at- 
tend to the sore distress of one small boy, I 
take especial pains not to be caught in the same 

‘ hurrying class who have no time to help another 
out of trouble. 

Stout apple pedlers, and all sorts of other 
men and women who are ready to lend a hand 
in time of distress, are about as true angels as 
ever show themselves in the world. 

To want to be an angel is to be willing to do 
a good turn wherever it is needed. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GREAT OAKS FRM LITTLE ACORNS. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HE extreme limit of the age of the oak 
is not exaetly known, but some sound 
and living specimens are at least one 

thousand years old. Oak timber is not the 
heaviest, toughest, nor most beautiful, but it 
combines more good qualities than any other 
kind, Tts fruit is valuable food and its bark 


‘small distance. 


useful in certain industries. An oak pile sub- 
merged for six hundred and fifty years in Lon- 
don Bridge came up in sound condition, and 
there are specimens from the Tower of London 
which date from the time of William Rufus. 
To produce a good oak grove requires from one 
hundred and forty to two hundred years. 

If an oak could be suspended in the air with 
all its roots and rootlets perfect and unobscured, 
the sight would be wonderful. The activity 
of the roots represents a great deal of power. 
They bore into the soil and flatten themselves 
to penetrate a crack in a rock. Invariably the 
tips turn away from the light. The growing 
point of a tiny outer root is back of the tip a 
The tip is driven on by the 
force behind it, and searches the soil for the 
easiest points of entrance. 

An oak-tree may have seven hundred thou- 
sand leaves, and from June to October evapo- 
rates two hundred and twenty-six times its 
own weight of water. Taking account of the 
new wood grown, we obtain some idea of the 
enormous gain of matter which goes on each 
summer, 

The great oak-tree at Woodbridge, which 
was cut down after an existence reckoned at 
from one thousand five hundred to two thousand 
years, was made into chairs for the members 
of the Quinnipiac Club of New Haven. This 
tree was doubtless the oldest along the Atlantic 
Coast, and the largest oak in the world. There 
is a red oak-tree at Pascola, Mo., the body of 
which, eight feet above the ground, is seventy- 
six inches in diameter. It is sixty feet to the 
first limb, which is larger than any of the trees 
in the forest surrounding. It is estimated that 
the body of this tree, below the first limb, wilt 
produce eleven thousand feet of lumber, besides 
slabs and trimmings. 


THANKFULNESS. 


Soms murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 


And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 
TRENCH. 


For Every Other Sunday. : 


THE STORY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD. 

WO: youths stood at the foot of a moun- 
tain, ready for a journey. The taller 
and fairer of the two waved aloft a 
silken banner. His eyes were bright, his step 
firm, his bearing confident. He called a gay 
adieu to the friends gathered to bid him God- 
speed as he set his foot against the mountain 
side and began to climb. The wind caught 
his banner in-its nimble fingers and smoothed 
its folds, until all the gazers could read the 
word written bravely there, it was “ Excelsior.’ 
The other stood hesitatingly, glancing up 
toward the mountain and back to his friends. 
He, too, carried a silken banner, which dropped 
unheeded from his hands as he turned to throw 
his arms around the neck of his father’ and 
mother. They had toiled long to prepare him 
the outfit for this journey, and their love had 
lured him on when the way had seemed dis- 
tasteful and the journey not worth the labor 
necessary to enable him to begin it. His sisters 
and brothers he held lovingly by the hand, and 
he feasted his eyes upon his friends as if he could 


not make up his mind to part from them. 
Lastly, he turned to a sweet-faced maiden, 
folded her in his arms, and whispered his fare- 
well so low, none but the maiden heard. To 
his friends he had said, ‘It will never again be 
just as itis to-day with us’’: to the maiden he 
spoke words no one heard, but all guessed. 
He lingered so long that his impatient brother 
called to him to make haste, or he would lose 
the day; and he reluctantly took up his banner 
and half-turned toward the mountain, and half- 
turned to his friends, began the ascent. On 
his banner, too, the word displayed the same 
legend, “ Excelsior.” 

As the climbers mounted, a song was borne 
down to the friends below,—“For Gold and 
Power and Fame.”’ It was a brave, glad song; 
and the eyes of those who listened grew brighter 
as they heard it. 

And then another song, sweeter and nearer. 
floated down,—“ For God and Home and my 
Brothers.” This song stole into the hearts of 
those who listened, and moved their lips in 
prayer. 

All that day the watchers lingered at the 
mountain, discussing the youths, and prophesy- 
ing a bright future for each of them. When the 
shadows began to fall, one by one the friends 
turned their footsteps toward the town, until 
at last only four women remained,—the mothers 
and sweethearts of the mountain-climbers. 

“Hebert will come back a prince, some day,” 

said one maiden, proudly; and her eyes glowed 
like stars. The weary but proud mother who 
stood beside her said, “There is no other so 
worthy.”’ Then they walked away, for they 
said: “What is the use of tarryng here? We 
have our life to live: let us be as happy as we 
can without him.’’ And there was a sting in 
the heart of each, because Egbert had left them 
so lightly. 
_ The other two stood silently with their arms 
about each other, praying in their hearts. “He 
will always love us,” they said. Then they, 
too, went away; but every day they came to the. 
mountain to pray for the absent one. And they 
so lived that their lives were a blessing to those 
around them. 

In their heart was no sting, but the memory 
that they were first in his heart, next to God. 

The two friends, Egbert and Edwin, tray- 
elled joyfully their upward way, one glowing 
with the bright hopes of future success, and the 
other warm with the love of those for whom 
he wished success. Egbert soon out-distanced 
his comrade, for he had the start of him; and he 
did not loiter to look back and wave his hand 
to the lessening figures below so often as Edwin. 
For a time he sent back warning admonitions 
to Edwin to hasten, but his voice grew fainter 
and fainter, and at last failed to be answered 
by the one below. “He will never make 
his mark,” said Egbert, with a frown. “ Well, 
it is not my fault.” And, having discharged 
his duty, he continued his journey untram- 
melled by any further thought of his compan- 
ion. 

Egbert met other travellers on the mountain, 
and many of them begged his assistance; but 
he told them, as he hastened by, that the 
mountain was as free to them as to him, and 
they could look out for themselves as he looked 
out for himself. He did not ask favors of any 
one. 

Edwin, too, met other travellers, who begged 
assistance, and complained that no one would 
help them, and that some who were stronger 
pushed them out of the path, and even made 
them go ahead and clear the way when it was 
tangled, and took away their garments when 
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it was cold, and placed them between them and 
‘the heat when the weather was too warm, and 
compelled them to find food for them when they 
were hungry. . 

Edwin was sorry for these weak and foolish 
brothers, and he did all he could to relieve them, 
and at the same time showed them how to help 
themselves. But all this greatly delayed him, 
and some took unfair advantage of his kindness; 
but he never regretted doing all he could for 
the wayfarers. His part was to do what he 
could: the rest was for God to take care of. 


At last Egbert reached the summit of the 
first mountain-peak of the range, and proudly 
set up his banner there. He remembered, then, 
the people he had left in the valley, and sent 
them word of his achievements. Some day he 
would return, but not now. There was more 
to do, higher heights to climb. They could 
not come to him, it would only hinder his jour- 
ney. 

Edwin, too, reached that first mountain- 
peak after a time; and, as soon as he reached it, 
he returned for his loved ones, and led them over 
the path his feet had made easy. Then they 
journeyed on, a happy company: come what 
would, they were together, and Ged watched 
over them. Others joined them, and all 
marched joyfully onward and upward, the 
stronger helping the weaker, so that none were 
left behind. f 

Egbert’s heart beat high as he still climbed, 
and he thought pityingly of his friend below 
him; but he was not joyful now. As he climbed, 
his heart grew harder and his brow sterner, 
and there was a bitter curve to the mouth that 
had seemed made for smiles long ago when he 
left the valley. Life was cold and dreary; 
there was nothing after all worth living for; 
friends were treacherous, and foes were lurk- 
ing everywhere. The present was desolate; 
the past only showed him what he had deserted, 
and what he had betrayed; the future was a 
mountain of impossible attainment; he had 
reached the limit of his strength, and none 
would help him on. 

By the wayside Egbert saw an aged man 
who was intently regarding him. Egbert 
poured forth the bitter denunciations of life 
and the mountain and of mankind. Worn out 
at last, he asked fretfully, “Is life worth liv- 
ing?” 

“My name is Experience,” said the old man, 
“and multitudes have asked me that question. 
The answer is in themselves: Life is worth liv- 
ing if you make it worth living.” 

“See what I have done!” said Egbert, 
proudly, waving his hand over the scene of his 
past achievements. “Could I have made my 
life of greater worth? Yet, the higher I climb, 
the more wretched Iam. It is lonely and cold 
and desolate.” 

The old man placed his hand over Egbert’s 
eyes for a moment, and then said, “ Look.” 

Egbert opened his eyes and saw far above 
him the mountain, bathed in light. High up 
on a fair tableland he saw a company of people: 
they were gathered in little groups here and 
there, and their faces were full of joy. They 
were singing: sweet waves of music came down 
to him. He caught the words, “For God and 
Home and our Brothers.” 

Egbert started when he heard that song. 
There was one who towered above the rest, and 
seemed to be the leader. Yes, it was his friend, 
it was Edwin. 

The old man watched Egbert’s amazement, 
and said gently, “Love is sweeter, and climbs 
higher than Pride.” 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THEIR WISH. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


A Happy girl to mother said: 

“T would so like to sing a song 
As sweet as that just now I read, 

It was so wonderful and strong; 
Its simple story was so true, 

A picture made to please the mind; 
I could its incidents review, 

And many like them easy find. 
I knew the characters and deed 

Our Whittier with pleasure told; 
Oh, poetry I love to read, 

It is the heart’s most precious gold. 
I would I were a poet dear, 
That all the world my songs might hear!” 


The brilliant boy to father spoke: 
“Last night I had a splendid dream, 
It came to me as I awoke, 
And did like stirring music seem: 
I thought I was as Tennyson, 
And in a castle fine did dwell; 
I sang to men as time went on, 
Their hopes and faiths and love to tell; 
I made the sad to wear a smile; 
I made each man as if a king; 
And life was lovely all the while, 
Because I had the power to sing. 
I would I were a poet dear, 
That all the world my songs might hear!”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AUNT SUE’S SILK. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


UNT Sue was untying a knot in Helen’s 
A shoestring. “The knottiest kind of a 
knot,” Helen said, “and it had tied it- 

self up on purpose, she knew it had.” 

It was certainly a hard knot to untie. It 
seemed to have taken infinite pains to tie itself 
up hard and fast. But Aunt Sue persevered, 
and finally out it came. 

“There,” she said, “Mr. Knot won’t bother 
you now; but I’d be very careful not to make 
his acquaintance again if I were you, Helen, for 
I might not be here to help you cntertain him.” 

“ Aunt Sue,” Helen asked gravely, “do mis- 
sionaries ever lose their tempers and get out of 
patience, like other people?’”’ Aunt Sue looked 
over at Helen’s mamma, and they both laughed. 

“Well, I believe I know one who does,” she 
said; “but she is very sorry every time she does 
it, and, if you want me to, I’ll show you what 
she has to make her remember not to be impa- 
tient.” 

“Oh, do,”? Helen answered, “it sounds like a 
story.” 

Aunt Sue went to her bureau drawer and took 
out a piece of soft, undyed silk. 

“Ts that all?” Helen asked, a little dis- 
appointedly.. 

“Wait till I tell you about it,” Aunt Sue 
answered. “Several years ago, a Japanese 
woman came one evening to my Bible class. 
She was very quiet all the evening, and, when I 
asked her to come again, she would not promise 
at all. But she did come again, and I went to 
see her in her home. 

“She was a widow with one daughter, a little 
girl about eight years; and they were dreadfully, 
dreadfully poor, Finally she let Onota, her 
little girl, come to live with me; that is, Onota 
came in the morning and stayed until evening, 
and I taught her reading and writing and how to 
do housework. She was a dear, bright little 


girl; but, O Helen, she was so careless! I used to 
think she never would learn to be careful. 

“One wet stormy day she was absent; but 
that evening she came through the storm to beg 
me to go to her mother, who was dying of the 
black plague. I went back with her, and we 
found her mother still alive. She could not die, 
she said, until I had promised to take Onota to 
live with me; for they had no relatives, and she 
wanted her little girl to grow up a good woman. 

“T promised, and that night the mother died, 
and Onota came to live with me. She did try 
very hard to be careful, but sometimes I almost 
grew discouraged. 

“One day my servant and two of my girls 
were sick, and I had a bad headache, and com- 
pany came for dinner. You see, things come 
all in a bunch, sometimes, in Japan, just as 
they do here in America. I couldn’t finish my 
work until my company had gone, and it was 
quite late in the afternoon when I was through. 
My head hurt me so badly that I had to lie 
down until supper-time; but, when I went into 
the kitchen to get supper, what do you suppose 
I found?” 

Helen shook her head. 

“My nice kitchen table covered with leaves 
and horrid worms!’’ Helen gasped. 

“Twas sure Onota had put them there and 
then forgotten about them, and, when she 
came in, I scolded her quite hard, and made her 
sweep them up in a basket and take them away. 
Her‘eyes filled with tears; but I didn’t pay any 
attention, for the worms almost made me sick, 
and besides I wanted to punish her for her for- 
getfulness. 

“A few weeks afterward she brought me this 
piece of silk. And how sorry it made me feel! 
Because, Helen, those worms that I found in 
my kitchen were silk-worms, and the leaves were 
mulberry-leaves that Onota was feeding them on. 

“She had brought them in that day, and, be- 
fore she could fix a place for them, some one had 
called her to dosomething. Then, when I made 
her sweep them up, she took them to some peo- 
ple who wove silk, and they kept them for her. 
When the silk was spun, she used to go each day, 
and weave it, a little at a time, until this piece 
was woven, 

“She did it because she loved me and wanted 
to make something for me all by herself. It 
made me feel very much ashamed to think I 
had been so impatient. I gave a little piece of 
it back to Onota, and we each carry our silk to 
help us be more careful and patient.” 

“That was a very nice story,’ Helen said 
judicially, as she got down from her aunt’s lap. 


WHEN March is sweeping through the firs, 
And scant is sunshine yellow, 

The phoebe-bird is prompt to come, 

A social little fellow. 
Phoebe! Phoebe! Phoebe! Phoebe! 


G. P. GuERRIER. 


COOLNESS OF TREES. 


T is not shade alone that makes it cooler 
under a tree in summer. The coolness of 
the tree itself helps, for its temperature is 

about forty-five degrees Fahrenheit at all times, 
as that of the human body is a fraction more 
than ninety-eight degrees. So a clump of trees 
cools the air as a piece of ice cools the water in 
a pitcher. That is why the legislature has 
authorized the park authorities of New York 
City to plant trees in the tenement districts. 
If the air can be made cooler and purer by the 
trees, fewer children will die of heat ailments. 
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in a buggy while she was 
sitting on the steps and 
asked her to ride. She got 
into the buggy, and they 
drove off.” 

Frank’s heart stood still 
as he thought, “Kid- 
nappers!”’ 

“Which way did they 
drive?” 

The workman pointed. 

“Towards the depot.” 

Frank started on a run, 
and reached the station 
just as a passenger train 
was pulling out. 

“Enid, Enid!” he shout- 
ed till he was hoarse; but 
the puffing engine drowned 
his voice. 

After questioning the in- 
quisitive loungers at the de- 
pot, he hurried on. ‘Tired 
and breathless, he ran from 
place to place. “What will 
father and mother say?” 
he again asked himself as 
he turned towards home. 
Though a brave lad, there 
was a choking sensation in 
his throat as he came in 
sight of the house. 

Something on the door- 
; step made him start. He 
had been running before, — 


Look to your health; and, if you have tt, praise 
God, and value it next to a good conscience. 
Izaak WALTON. 


OPEN THE DOOR. 


Oren the door of your hearts, my lads, 
To the angel of love and truth, 
When the world is full of unnumbered joys, 
In the beautiful dawn of youth. 
Casting aside all things that mar, 
Saying to wrong, Depart! 
To the voices of hope that are calling you, 
Open the door of your heart. 
E. E. Hate. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


AN UNFINISHED GAME. 
BY MRS. DENIS E. COOPER. 
oe RANK, your mother and I have to run 
out to Oakland on business to-day. 
Do you think that you and Enid could 
stay and keep house for a few hours ?’’ 
“What fun!’ And Frank looked ready for 
it, 
“T shall set out a luncheon,” said Mrs. Willis. 
“QO mamma, do let us have some tea and 
things, and I can pour it!’’ exclaimed Enid. 
“You know I am six now.” 
“ Trank, here is some money,” said their father, 
on leaving. “You and Enid may spend it.” 
“Say, Enid,” said Frank, when they had 
watched their parents out of sight, “what 
shall we do first?” 
“TLet’s play house.’ 
“House! I guess not.’”? Frank was eleven. 
“ Besides, you never want to play horse. I'll 
tell you what. We will try a new game.” 
“T don’t know of any. We are tired of play- 
ing circus.” 
“TLet’s keep a fat stock show.” 
“That’s just the thing,’ said Enid. delighted. 
“We can take the hen-coop to put Gyp in.” 
Frank whistled to Gyp. “And those straw- 


berry crates will do for your cats. 
hares’”7— 

“Tknow. You want them to have the blue 
ribbon. I am willing, only you must let Snow- 
ball Kitty have second prize.” 

They were soon at work. Feathers used as 
chickens and birds were caged in strawberry 
boxes. 

“O Enid,” called Frank, looking up from his 
hot work of digging a small well, “I’ve a splendid 
idea! You must guess three times before I tell 
you.” 

“Well,”’ replied Enid, who was busy con- 
structing a picket fence out of strawberry 
splints, “ You are going to say that we ought. to 
eat our lunch out here.” 

“Good thing! We'll do it. Guess again,” 

“You mean to have my dolls for children,” 

“Nope.” 

“Maybe you mean to be one of the animals.” 

“You have had three guesses.”” Frank was 
now lining his well with pebbles, but stopped to 
say: “You know that quarter papa gave us? 
Let’s get ten cents’ worth of animal crackers.” 

“Then we can have every kind of animal 
in our show.”’ And Enid’s eyes danced. 

“Thought you’d like it. Sit on the front 
steps and wait for me. I'll not be gone long— 
only a few minutes.” i 

When Frank reached the store, it was near 
noon, and there were several people to be 
waited on. Half an hour passed before he 
started home with his animals. 

Enid was not on the front steps, so he hurried 
around to the back yard. 

“Enid, O Enid!” he called. Running into 
the house, he searched there, but could not find 
her. He looked into the cellar and even into 
the well, but its clear waters reflected only his 
own shadow. 

Frightened, he ran to their nearest neigh- 
bor; but they had not seen her. He questioned 
a man who was at work on the street. 

“Yes, he had seen her. Two men drove up 


My Belgian 


he fairly flew now; for in 
the dusk he saw something that looked very 
much like Enid. 

Enid was there—crying. 

“Where in the world’’— he began. 

“Q Frank, *you’ve stayed so long!” she 
sobbed, 

“Well, what did you expect? Where have 
you been?” 

“While I was waiting for you to come with 
the animals,” said she, wearily, “Uncle Jack 
passed by with another man. He asked me to 
have a ride, and I went. 

“T didn’t have a nice time at all,” sobbing 
afresh. “We drove away out along the cliffs, 
and I was afraid the horses might walk over them 
and—and—and they just talked about boats— 
and I wanted to come home long ago, but they 
had to go to the landing. And—I’ve been 
home ’most two hours.” 

“Well, I am thankful,” and Frank breathed 
freely. “ But I wonder why papa and mamma 
don’t come.” ‘ 3, 

As he was speaking, Mr. and Mrs. Willis 
reached home, and the children again went over 
the trials of the day. 

“My poor boy,” said Mrs. Willis, “what a 
day you have had! We were detained. Uncle 
Jack was thoughtless, but I think that Enid will 
remember now to ask permission before she 
leaves home.” 

“ Always, mamma. 
forgive me.” 

“That’s all right,” said Frank.. “I’m glad 
enough to have you back.”’ : 


And I hope Frank will 


Life is given to no one for a lasting possession, 
to all for use. Lucretius. 


T is usually forgotten that the bee would 
never have honey if it sat down and said 
the world owed it a living. 


There is nothing costs less than civility. 
CERVANTES, 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


A LITTLE sun, a little rain, 

A soft wind blowing from the west— 

And woods and fields are sweet again 

And warmth within the mountain’s breast. 


So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 
Storrorp A. Brooke. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAKING SUNSHINE. 


BY ADA TAYLOR DAWES, 


T had rained three whole days, and the 
I Carew children were sure it was going to 

keep on raining the rest of the summer. 
If you ever have spent three cold, rainy days 
in a little cottage at the seashore, you will know 
just how they felt. They were tired of staying 
‘in the house, and cross, fretty words were be- 
ginning to fly back and forth, and the frowns 
and pouts that appeared were quite alarming. 

Then Aunt Beth took Harry’s fish-pole and 
solemnly dangled the line in front of each one’s 
face. 

“Auntie, what are you doing?” cried Lena. 

“JT thought,” said her aunt, gravely, “by 
the look of the faces here, that I might catch 
enough pouts to fry for supper.” And, in the 
laughter which followed this remark, the pouts 
disappeared. 

“Better, very much better!” said Aunt Beth, 
approvingly, as she looked round at the chil- 
dren’s faces. “Still, something must be done: 
the weather is getting on our nerves. Now 
all please go into the kitchen. Remember 
poor mother in bed with a headache, and 
be as quiet as possible. Wait there till I call 
you.” 

When Aunt Beth called them back, the chil- 
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dren saw a large placard hung on the wall. It 
read: 
SUNSHINE FACTORY. 


EMPLOYEES WANTED. 


“What is it, auntie? A new game?” asked 
Lena and Harry. ; 

“Tm just dying to know!” cried Daisy. 

“Tt’s sure to be something nice!”’ added Ralph, 
smiling at his aunt. : 

“Oh, of course! Auntie always thinks of 
the most splendiferous things!” And Daisy’s 
hug almost smothered her aunt. 

“Tf you will allow me to catch one little 
breath, Daisy, I will tell you about the ‘fac- 
tory.’ ” 

“Oh, yes, do. I’m exploding with curiosity,” 
cried irrepressible Daisy. 

“Then I had better hasten,” said Aunt Beth, 
in pretended alarm. “You will all agree that 
we need some sunshine very much; and, as we 
cannot get any out of doors, I propose to manu- 
facture some indoors.” 

“How?” chorused the children. 

“By making smiles,—smiles are indoor sun- 
shine. If each one does something to make 
some one else smile, we shall have enough sun- 
shine to tide us over this dull winter.” 

“Funny pranks and the like?” asked Ralph. 

“Not exactly pranks. Something to make 
others happy, so that they will feel ‘smiley’ for. 
a long time. Now suppose we go to work im- 
mediately. Each one will keep his or her 
method of sunshine-making. a secret until supper- 
time. Then I will give a box of chocolates 
as prize to the one that has made the most sun- 
shine.”’ 

“Dimples will need help,” said Lena. “She 
is too little to think up a way to make sunshine.” 

“Hs I tan,” said Dimples, decidedly. “TI 
know, and I s’an’t tell till bressus-time.”’ 

“You mean supper, Dimples, dear,” the others 
laughed, and all went to work with an interest 
that promised well. 


” 


Lena crept softly upstairs. Daisy retired 
to a corner of the sitting-room with her work- 
box. Ralph sat a long time with a puzzled 
wrinkle in his forehead. At last he jumped 
up, exclaiming, “That is just what Ill dol” 
And, taking pen, ink, and paper, he began his 
particular process of sunshine-making. Harry 
brought in more drift-wood and coaxed the fire 
in the grate to a cheerful blaze. 

“That is splendid, Harry,” said Aunt Beth, 

“But I can’t think of anything else to do,” 
said Harry, tickling Dimples under her chin 
as he passed her on his way to the stairs. A 
moment later he put his head in at Lena’s door, 
saying, “I say, sister, I’ve made a jolly fire; 
but I can’t think of anything else to do for sun- 
shine. Perhaps I can help you. Do you mind 
my looking at your work?” 

“Not at all,” answered his sister, kindly. 
“Come in, Harry.” And she explained what she 
was doing with the four-leaf clovers and the 
plain cards that were on her table. 

“Oh, I say! That makes me think of some- 
thing, Jack Ryder showed me some that he 
did. Have you any more cards?” 

“Lots. Mother gave me fifty.” 

“Tt will take me only a few minutes to get 
the mosses, and mother will not mind my going 
out in the rain a little.” 

After he returned with a little bowl of sea- 
mosses, the two were very busy the rest of the 
afternoon, stopping their work only to smile 
at Dimples, who opened the door softly and stood 
a moment on the threshold, saying nothing, but 
smiling broadly. 

Such happy faces greeted mother when she 
came downstairs at supper-time! 

“Now for the sunshine work!” called Aunt 
Beth, cheerily. “We will begin with Lena, as 
she is the oldest ” 

“These are whist-party favors for you, auntie,” 
said Lena. “I found the clovers all growing 
in one bunch last week, and I pressed them.” 

Aunt Beth colored with pleasure when she 
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saw the little white cards, each one with a four- 
leaf clover mounted on it. “Good luck favors! 
What are pretty idea!” shesaid. “More whist 
favors?” as Harry handed her his package. 
“O Harry, did you do this dainty work? How 
did you manage it?”’ And auntie spread out 
the cards, that all might admire the feathery, 
pinky-green sea-mosses mounted on them 

“Tt is very easy,” answered Harry, modestly. 
“Just float the mosses on water and slip a card 
under them and then dry it.” 

“T have done something to please mother,” 
said Daisy. “I sewed the missing buttons on 
all my clothes, and darned these stockings.’ 
This last was said triumphantly. 

“Why, Daisy, that is nice! And the darnings 
are done very nicely. I know you do not like 
to sew, and I appreciate your ‘sunshine’ effort.” 
And mother gave Daisy a smile that made the 
little girl glow with pleasure. 

“My sunshine is for grandma,” said Ralph. 
“T have written her a letter. I had to write it 
three times. The first time I was careless and 
spelled words wrong. The second copy I 
blotted, but I think this last one is all right.” 

“Bravo!” cried Aunt Beth. “Grandma 
knows how hard it is for boys to write letters. 
How pleased she will be!” 

“Now Dimples,” they all said, as Aunt Beth 
took the baby of the family in her lap. 

“J dest smiled!” cooed Dimples. “Auntie 
said ‘make smiles.’ I dest smiled all ’e time, 
an’ ev’ybody smiled back a lots!” 

“So she did!” cried the older ones crowding 
around her and laughing at her self-satisfac- 
tion. 

“Tt is hard to decide who is to have the prize,” 
said Aunt Beth. “The favors are beautiful, 


and Ralph and Daisy worked so hard, and as for. 


Dimples,”— 

“J think Dimples’ sunshine is the best,’ 
interrupted Ralph. “Her way would be a 
pretty good one for every day.” 

“Yes, give it to Dimples!” cried the others. 
So auntie nodded her consent. And it was a 
very dimply Dimples who wntied the ribbons on 
the pretty box, and shared the chocolates with 
the rest of the family. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STRIKE OF THE’PINS. 
BY FLORENCE D. CONDICT. 


NE day some pins were standing very 
quietly in a cushion, when- they heard 
a little girl remark: “Why, mamma, 
I don’t see what good pins are but just to prick 
people, Why does everybody have pins?” 
Every: pin rose up and stared at the speaker. 
Then they looked at each other and cried in 
unison: “ What do you think of that? No good 
but to prick! Inever! Inever!”’ They clicked 
together indignantly in low voices: “ We won’t 
stand such injustice: we will refuse to do our 
work, since it is not appreciated. No good 
indeed! indeed! We will form a league and 


strike until the child acknowledges our use-_ 


fulness!” 

The pins on the bureau made a proclamation 
in a loud pin voice which could be heard all 
over the apartment, but which no mortal ear 
could discern: “A strike is in order. No pin 
in this house shall do duty.” 

The girl had forgotten her speech, and in a 
chair by the window was studying a book, A 
pin held the back of her collar where a button 
had come off. Suddenly it loosened its grasp 
and ran itself into her flesh. “Ouch! ouch!” she 
eried. “That horrid pin is pricking me,” She 


put up her hand and refastened her collar. But 
no sooner had she gotten interested in her story 
again than the offender performed the same 
trick. “Gracious me!’’ exclaimed Bertha, “it 
seems as if pins just refused to behave.” 

The little pointed member chuckled and 


whispered softly to itself, “I guess we do when 


we are not appreciated.” 

At this moment Bertha’s mother appeared, 
dressed for the street. “I am going down town 
for half an hour, daughter,” she said, when 
suddenly the trimming of Mrs. Brown’s hat, 
which had been hurriedly pinned on, flopped 
down over her face. “Good gracious!” ex- 
claimed she, “ what has happened ?”’ 

Back and forth it swayed in front of her nose, 
and the pins stuck out in all directions and 
seemed almost to hiss at her. The velvet bow 
fairly pricked with the little steel demons, and 
the picture of her mother in such a plight sent 
Bertha into peals of laughter. : 

“TI am sure I fastened that velvet securely 
enough,’”’ asserted Mrs, Brown. “These pins 
just seem slippery... They are determined to 
be perverse. When I was putting them on, 
they pricked me, refused to go through the 
fabric, and did everything but go obediently 
where they were pushed. I shall buysome new 
ones.”’ 

“Awh, Missus,’”’ and Bridget presented her- 
self at the door, “if it’s once I’ve tried to 
cover the ironin’ board, it’s twinty times. I 
covers it and pins it fast, and then I goes to 
iron. What does those mean pins do but fly 
out at me and drop on the floor and tear me 
skin if I go to pick um up. It do almost seem 
they be alive. Shure the cover ter the iron’ 
board will be after bein’ sewed before I can do 
me work,” 

Mrs. Brown looked with dismay from Bertha 
to the hired girl. “Indeed, Bridget, the pins 
seem bewitched to-day.” 

At this moment Bridget caught sight of Mrs. 
Brown’s swaying trimming and dropped her 
jaw and gazed in amazement. “Do that be 
the style, ma’am?” 

“No, Bridget, but the pins think so. I will 
give you a needle and thread, and you can go 
back and sew your sheet on the board. I will 
purchase some new pins.” 

The servant departed, and Mrs. Brown turned 
to the little girl, “You begin to realize how 
valuable pins are, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” answered Bertha, “Since they re- 
fuse to answer their purpose, I see how hard 
it is to get along without them.” 

The pins on the cushion heard the remark. 
They had won their victory. The queen called 
forth in a pin tone that no mortal could hear: 
“The strike is finished! Let every pin hence- 
forth perform his duty.” E 


SPRING. 


Tue softened mold is brown and warm, 
The early blossoms break, 

And loosened streams along their banks 
A mossy verdure make. 


A dewy light broods o’er the earth, 
A sweetness new and rare, 
And tumults of brook, bird, and breeze, 
_ With music wake the air. 


Awake, O heart! awake and learn 

The secret of the spring! 
From winter sleep it comes like light, 

Or as a bird on wing. 
James VILA BLAKE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GLAD MEMORIES. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Ar twilight-time among the host 

Of things that I remember most 

Is how the day began for me, 

And if its sunshine stayed, to be 

A guide to help me find the way 
Through all the duties of the day, 
And if I said ‘‘Good Morning” so 
That all my cheerful wish might know. 
How happy twilight is, when I 

Smile sunshine on my morning sky! 


for Every Other Sunday. ; 
A PUSSY-WILLOW PARTY, 
BY EVELYN M. ROGERS. 


os HY, Eleanor, here it is the second 
week in March,” said Howard Cooke 
to his sister, one bright morning, 
“and we have not been out in the woods once this 
year to look for pussy willows. What do you 
say to our going now?” 

“Oh, yes. Come on, Howard, I’d love to go.” 

So the children told their mother where they 
were going, and started out for the woods. On 
the way they stopped at the Sweets’ house for 
Fred and Alice Sweet. They made a very 
happy party of four as they walked along to the 
woods. 

“Do you remember just where we got those 
great big pussy willows last year, Howard?” 
asked Eleanor, as they got along into the woods. 

“Yes, I know just about where they were. 
You know we had to cross a brook farther on up 
here, and then there was a big bush of them be- 
yond that stone wall. Why, here is the brook 
just ahead of us. Let’s hurry—I want to get 
over there quick. You'll have to prepare for 
quite a jump, Eleanor,—remember last year 
you nearly fell,—and, Fred, you look out for 
Alice.” 

So they hurried on, chatting merrily. 

“Why, hello!” exclaimed Howard, who took 
the lead, stopping suddenly. “Here’s the 
brook, and much wider than last year at this 
time. I’m afraid we can’t any of us jump 
across that: it is more like a river than a brook. 
It must be from the heavy rains we’ve been hay- 
ing lately. Come, Fred, get to work, and tell 
us what to do; for we can’t go back empty- 
handed now. We must get those pussy willows.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Howard, what we’ll do,” 
said Fred. “ We'll leave the girls here for a few 
minutes, and go up to where the wood-cutters 
have been a little farther on, and see if we can’t 
find a board large enough to put over on to the 
other bank, and so walk across on that.” 

“ Just the thing, Fred, we’ll do it.” 

They started off on the run, and it was not 
many minutes before the girls saw the two boys 
coming back, carrying a large board which they 
succeeded.in shoving over onto the other bank, 
and so they had much fun and excitement in 
getting across. 

Then they walked on a btt farther, and climbed 
the stone wall; and Alice was the first one to 
spy the pussies. 

“Oh, see them!—they are beauties! Come 
quick,’”’ she cried. They hurried over, and 
all got a large bunch of them, The boys made 
good use of their jack-knifes in cutting the larger 
branches for the girls. 

Alice left the others after a while, and went 
over to a place where she stood poking some 
dried leaves with a stick. Soon she cried, “Oh, 
look! Come here! see what I’ve found!” They 
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all ran quickly over to where she stood, and 
there they saw the dearest little pink blossoms 
peeping up. 

“Trailing arbutus!” they cried. 

Then they all began searching for these little 
blossoms, and went farther into the woods than 
they had ever been before, they were so anxious 
to get more of them. Each one got quite a 
bunch of the beautiful little fragrant blossoms. 

“Tt must be nearly dinner-time,’’ said 
Eleanor, “and we ought to go back now, I think. 
Let’s see who got the most.” 

So they came together, and held up their 
bunches, “Alice beat us all,” said Howard. 

“Well, she ought to, she found them first,” 
said Fred. 

“Til tell you, let’s do this,’”’ said Alice. 
“We'll put them all together into one large 
bunch, and take them this afternoon to Helen 
Greene, who has been ill so long. I think she’d 
like them: it will be like a breath of spring to 
her.”’ 

“That’s just what we'll do,” they all said. 
“And wouldn’t it make a huge bunch if we put 
all the pussy willows together?” said Eleanor. 
“We might do that, and take them to our teacher, 
Monday, to put in that empty jardiniére, on the 
reference table. They would brighten the 
school-room up quite a bit, and she would think 
we'd spent our Saturday well.” 

Yes,” said Fred, “we’ll do that, too; and 
I’m sure we have spent our morning well, for I 
know I’ve had a good time.” 

And they all agreed with him. 


For Every Other Sunday. ; 
FRED’S TURN TO LAUGH. 


BY LURA WARNER CALLIN. 


VER since Fred was six years old, he 
E spent a part of his summer vacation 
with Grandpa Mack onthe farm. Hach 
summer he had learned something new about 
the farm work and had been “promoted,” as 
he said; and now at ten years of age he thought 
he had learned everything there was to know 
about “doing chores.” He was really a great 
help to his grandpa in caring for the animals, 
and he was soon to learn how to milk the cows. 
He liked best to care for the sheep, and always 
went along to the prairie lot when they were 
to be salted and fed. He spent hours hunting 
the missing lambs and playing with a few that 
had become quite tame. Sometimes the sheep 
were turned out into the long, narrow lane and 
driven down to the well for water. Fred was 
just tall enough to rest his elbows on the backs 
of the woolly pets, and usually went down the 
lane in the midst of the crowding, pushing flock. 
If they pressed too close, he lifted himself on 
his elbows and was carried along for a little ways, 
and so worked his way to the well and back 


again, 


Fred didn’t like to own that he had ever been 
afraid of anything: the setting hens, the old 
sheep, and the “bell’”’ cow, which had almost 
frightened him into a fit by shaking her horns 
at him when he passed her in the road, he 
didn’t like to hear of, and would say: “I was 
little then. I wouldn’t be scared at anything 
now.” 

One day, soon after he had arrived at the 
farm for his summer visit, the hired man was 
sent to a neighbor’s to bring home a large 
‘turkey gobbler that Grandpa Mack had bought. 
For a few days the turkey was busy getting 


_ acquainted with his surroundings; but one 


morning, as Fred was crossing the chip yard, 
the gobbler seemed to see him for the first time. 
He faced about, spread out his tail, his wattles 


growing big and red, and, dragging his wings 
on the ground, he slowly approached Fred. 
Fred stopped, very much interested in the 
manceuvres, while the turkey gobbled and 
“yurted” threateningly; but Fred took no hint 
of danger. 

After strutting around, drawing nearer at 
each turn, the gobbler, as if angered at Fred’s 
coolness, swelled up as if he would burst, and, 
thundering for a moment, took a flying leap 
through the air, lighting on Fred’s shoulders, 
where he pecked and clawed and beat with 
his wings furiously. 

Poor’ Fred! A cross gobbler he had never 
heard of, and he had certainly never met one 
before; and, being taken so by surprise, he set 
off at a run for the house without even making 
a show of fight, the turkey in hot pursuit. As 
he hurriedly shut the door into the kitchen, 
a backward glance over his shoulder gave a 
glimpse of grandpa leaning over the gate and 
—could it be ?—there was a smile on his face. 

Fred’s fear turned to chagrin which was not 
lessened by his knowing that grandpa had seen 
the turkey whip him and had laughed at his 
expense. 

But Fred’s turn to laugh came a few days 
later. A hard storm had kept the fen from 
going to work in the fields, and the time was 
spent in cleaning out the barn and getting the 
mows ready for the new hay. A number of 
hen’s-nests had been found, ands dozens of eggs 
had been placed on the barn floor for want of 
a basket to put them in. During a lull in the 
storm, grandpa came to the barn. He wore 
a long green overcoat made of an old Indian 
blanket with a black border. He looked very 
funny to Fred in this old-fashioned, short- 
waisted, long-skirted garment which he always 
wore in cold or wet weather. 

Grandpa decided to take the eggs to the 
house; but, finding no basket, he put them into 
his pockets. Some of the pockets were worn 
out and let the eggs down between the outside 
and the lining, so the old coat held a good many. 
When they were all stowed away, grandpa 
started across the barnyard toward the house 
with his load. 

Ben, the old sheep, had been turned out in 
the barnyard for a little while that morning, 
and, seeing the queer figure crossing the yard, 
at once lowered his head and charged, making 
an attack in the rear that sent grandpa sprawl- 
ing on the ground. In yain he tried to arise, 
The old sheep kept guard, and it was only by 
the interference of the hired man that grandpa 
was rescued from the unpleasant situation. 

And the eggs? There were no more eggs, 
but plenty of egg! It trickled through the holes 
in the lining and pockets, over his clothes, 
and down into his boots, until grandpa was a 
sorry-looking object. 

And Fred? While it was very plain that his 
turn had come, yet respect for grandpa’s injured 
dignity prompted him to retreat behind the 
barn door until he could control himself some- 
what, and then he went to help poor grandpa 
rinse out the old coat in the horse trough. 


F we read the Bible aright, we read a book 
which teaches us to go forth and do the 
work of the Lord; to do the work of the 

Lord in the world as we find it; to try to make 
things better in this world, even if only a little 
better, because we have lived in it....We 
plead for a closer and wider and deeper study of 
the Bible, so that our people may be in fact as 
well as in theory ‘‘doers of the word and not 
hearers only.” 
THEODORE RoosEVELT. 


WAKING, 
“‘Prmp! peep! peep! peep!” 
Hark! hark! ’tis the call of the Frogs. 
The Cowslip buds in the meadow marsh, 
The Rushes start in the bogs. 
Come, Violet, come in your purple hood! 
Come, wild Wake-robin, and light the wood! 
Shine, Star-flower, shine in your emerald wheel! 
Come, small white plume of the-Solomon’s-seal! 
Bloom, Wind-flower, bloom, to the South Wind 
true! 
Come, Innocence, color the brookside blue! 
Come, yellow bell of the Adder’s-tongue, 
Again o’er thy spotted leaves be hung! 
Croak, Bull-frogs, croak, 
Peep, little Frogs, peep, 
Till the very last blossom 
Wakes out of its sleep! 
Martan Dove.as. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
THE SANDPAPER MAN, 
BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


ARJORIE was trying to press butter 

V out of the petals of the pretty yellow 

buttercups, and Lola was counting the 
daisies, just as the sandpaper man came along, 
They did not notice him at first, they were so 
very busy; but finally they glanced up from 
under their big picture hats at his kindly face, 
and found him standing still on the other side of 
the street, looking intently at them, with a 
bundle of papers, as they looked to be, tucked 
under his arm. 

“What have you got there?” cried Lola, who 
was pouting over the daisies because they did 
not say “yes”? to her questions; and then 
Marjorie ran over: to make friends with him, 
tired because the butter would not come. 

“What's that?” repeated Lola, pointing to 
the man’s bundle again. 

“Why, that’s sandpaper,” said the man, 
smiling to himself. 

“Oh, yes, to scratch matches. on, I guess,”’ 
laughed Majorie, nodding her curls in her own 
wisdom. 

-“No, oh, no: it’s to rub off naughty words 
with and frowns, and to punish little girls who 
do not obey their mammas. I sell them to all 
of the mammas in every town I come to,” con- 
tinued the man, looking at both of the children, 
whose eyes were round with the mystery of the 
sandpaper man. 

“TYhere’s a red house right over there,” point- 
ing over his leftshoulder. “Tsold a dozen pieces 
there; for the lady said that her children were 
naughty many times a day, and she should rub 
down the angry words and rub off the cross 


‘frowns and horrible scowls very often now.” 


“Why, that’s our mamma,” whispered 
Lola, beginning to wipe her eyes with a tiny 
handkerchief which was pinned carefully to her 
pocket. 

Majorie looked frightened, but she still per- 
sisted in asking questions. 

“But, sir, does it hurt much to be sandpapered 
when you have said bad words?” thinking of 
her -behavior that morning when her tangled 
hair had been combed ready for breakfast. 

“My, yes—so that you remember it forever 
after,”’ said the man, looking with pity upon the 
two children before him, who both had long 
faces now. 

“Well, I must be selling my paper,’’ added 
the man. “Lots of mothers will want it now 
school is out again. Good-bye, children, it’s 
nearly dinner-time now, and I must be gone.” 
And with_a.nodjand a smile he passed on up the 
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street, while Marjorie and Lola looked at each 
other with frightened faces. 

A group of dandelions grew at their feet. 
“TLet’s see if mamma wants us right now,” said 
Marjorie in a smothered voice. And with three 
pufis she blew the downy seeds all off of the 
slender green stems. 

“Yes, she does! Let’s hurry right home, and 
then mamma won’t sandpaper us this time,” 
cried Lola, taking her sister by the hand and 
hurrying toward the red house, where they 
found mamma standing looking out at them with 
a tiny smile in the corner of her blue eyes, just 
as though she had heard all of the little talk 
with the sandpaper man by the roadside. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


How to make the most of a newspaper— 
the most and best—is an important question. 
For instance, here is this number of Every 
Other Sunday; how. can a young reader get the 
most out of it? 

Let us take the pictures. The first one sug- 
gests a great deal; how many will go to the 
trouble to look up and learn certain facts con- 
nected with the ‘Christmas at Bethlehem,” as 
suggested by the picture? Probably not many. 
Yet it is good education. It is equal to. trav- 
elling, without the expense and weariness. 

Or, the river in Japan, what information 
would follow—valuable just at this time—any 
search in books for light on this subject. And 
the Parthenon opens up a fascinating ‘story. 
Old Greece is ever a land of charm and romance. 
What was the Parthenon? Where did it 
stand? What is there of itnow? Who planned 
it? And so on. 

The editor prints many such pictures, without 
explanations or descriptions, seeking- to lead 
young people, our readers, to search and learn 
for themselves. It is the way best known to 
stamp the results on the memory. 

The editor would also call attention to the 
Departments, and asks for more responses. 
We are not receiving as many answers as we 
ought in “Bible Questions” and ‘‘Home Study.” 
The ‘Letter Box” invites contributions from 
young and old. 

One gratifying remark we often hear: ‘In 
our day school work we find Every Other Sun- 
day very helpful.” That comment came re- 
cently from Toronto, Canada. Glad are we to 
be able to provide supplementary reading, se- 
lections for declamation, and material in class 
work for the public school teacher. 

The subject often comes up of publishing our 
paper every week. Many have expressed the 
desire for it. But some large obstacles lie in 
the way, the removal of which does not seem 
possible at present. 

For the kind words of appreciation con- 
stantly received, the editor returns cordial 
thanks. Such messages lead him to strive for 
better things. 


HIS CHOICE. 


NE of the greatest organists is a man 
known all over the world for his musi- 
cal ability, 1 M. Guilmant, of Paris, 

who for thirty years was in charge of the organ 
at La Trinité Cathedral. Some vears ago M. 
Guilmant was in Toronto. The musical people 
of that city gave him a banquet, at which he 
was offered cigarettes. In declining them he 
told. this story: When a very young boy, his 
father gave him a regular allowance for the 
purchase of cigarettes, then considered a harm- 
less indulgence. Instead of ¥laying out his 


pocket money in this way, the boy saved it till 
he had quite a little sum, and, wending his way 
+o a music store, purchased a volume of Bach’s 
works. In this manner he persevered until 
he had secured the complete organ works of the 
great Leipsic cantor, With an amused ex- 
pression, he added, “And so I never took to 
tobacco; but, whenever I play one of Bach’s 
works, I say to myself, ‘Now, this is your 
smoke,’ and how I do enjoy it!” 


WHAT THE LITTLE THINGS SAID. 


“T’tn hie me down to yonder bank,” 
A little raindrop said, 

“And try to-cheer that lonely flower, 
And cool its mossy bed; 

Perhaps the breeze may chide me] 
Because I am so small 

But surely I can do my best, 
For God has work for all.” 


“T may not linger,”’ said the brook, 
“But ripple on my way, 

And help the rills and nivens: all 
To make the ocean spray.” 

“And I must haste to labor,” 
Replied the busy bee, 

“The summer days are long and bright, 
And God has work for me.” 


If little things that God has made 

Are useful in their’kind, 
- Oh, let us learn a simple truth 

And bear it in our mind, 

That every child can praise Him, 
However weak and small; 

Let each with joy remember this, 
The Lord has work for all. 

From Bright Jewels: 


BIBLE. QUESTIONS. 


36. Who aroused the Ephesians against Paul, 
and what was the reason? 

37. Where ‘does Jesus compare the relation 
between himself and his disciples to a vine and 
its branches? 

38. Who said, ‘Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” 

39. Where is the story of the Widow’s Mite 
told? 

40. Who does Jesus say shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven? 

41. “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth,” 
was said by whom and to whom? 

42. Name the three times that Nicodemus is 
mentioned in the New Testament. 


Answers 
To questions published February 25, 1906. 

29. Deuteronomy viii. 3. 

30. Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, eae (Dan- 
jel i.). 

31. Josiah. 

32. “He did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord.’”” He renewed the covenant 
with the Lord, destroyed idolatry in Judah, 
and kept the passover. 

33. 1 Kings-xvii. 17-24. Luke vii. 11-15. 

34. First to keep the commandments; but, 
as he had “‘kept”’ these, he then said, ‘Sell all 
that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come, follow me’’ (Luke xviii. 18-22). 

35, Romans xiii. 10. 


Is a bird of rare kind. 


A FRIEND of mine sailed over the sea, 


Second, she,makes a good little wife, 
A happy little soul. 
By first she found a husband good, 


And everything her heart can wish 


My whole was the scene of a dreadful story, 


Wuicu travels at the greatest speed, heat or cold? — 
WHEN will there be but twenty-five letters in the _ 
alphabet? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 13. 


Enigma XIII.—God is our refuge and strength. __ 

CHARADE.—Glow-worm. 

CannEpD Goops.—1l. Canterbury. 2. Canard. 3. 
Candid. 4. Canon. 


A RippLE oF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY — 
The moon. 
ConunpEuM XITI.—Parting Le things us they 


Conunprum XIV.— Because his head prevents 
him from going too far. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


LETTER-BOX2) =) eee 


- DECAPITATION. 


Wao tz, I am what is often paid 
* By one friend to another, ong 
What we would joyfully receive 437 
From absent friend or brother. Ae J 
Beheaded, I a question am, ; 
Which, if you will transpose, 
You need no further seek, for it 
An answer will disclose. 


wh « 


; 
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A GAME OF CITIES. + : 
_ ‘ 


. Tue plain and simple city. a 
. The lively city. . 
The happy and prosperous city. bs 
The threefold city. : 7 
The unhappy city, ; 
The plundering city. ag 
. The city that is under a cloud. : 

. The city that is more than one. a 

Exchange. — . 


DD or oo NO 


ANAGRAM. : 
My first is in write, but not in right; 
My second’s in read, but not in reed; 
My third is in sight, but not in site; 
My fourth is in yolk, but not. in yoke; 
My fifth is in weight, but not in wait; 
My whole you will find 


GERALDINE BRUCE. 
CHARADE. 


’Twas her first to go to my whole; 


A charming home as well, 
As second to you I tell. 


Of which the details are sad and gory. 


CONUNDRUMS XV. AND XVI. ai 


5. Canoe. 6. Canary. 7. 
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Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- _ 
ing in the Boston postal district must send twenty 
cents additional for postage. All members of Sun- 
day Schools who subscribe for the paper will re-— 
ceive their copies in the package sent to their 

_ schools. 
Publication is suspended in July and August. 
Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


Twenty-two numbers constitute a volume, 
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